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_ The sun had now sunk in the wave, and the reports || 
Tale 8. of the carbines had died away among the mountains. 
a ———— ———-—— || It was to the brigand the eve ofa delightful day ; twi- 
‘THE B RIG AN D. | light had enveloped every object in a veil of delight- || 
| ful dimness ; and the appearance of the banditti, as i 
|| they ascended the mountain, was truly imposing. | 
Ture last rays of the setting sun yet gilded the moun. | | Zitella was now looking down the mountain in search | 
tains which rise so beautifully in the vicinity of Na- || 1 of her lover, but she did not perceive him, as was 
ples. The banditti were carousing on the side of the eon among the foremost. The wounded were now 
mountain, when the report of a carbine gave notice to || brought up the mountain, and among them was borne | 
the revellers that a party was near. In a moment the | the noble Zareo. In a moment Zitelle was at his| | 
banditti dispersed, and the space before the entrance of | side, and having bound his arm with her scarf, and 
the cave, by the work of the fair daughters of the brig- || | given him some wine from a flask she had brought 
gands, was cleared of the panniers, wine flasks, and || | from the cave, he was soon able to move without as- 
other articles, which had rendered the scene a few | ‘sistance. Having dismissed those who accompanied | 
minutes before all bustle and confusion.’ | him, with Zitella he ascended the steep. As they | 
Zareo, to whom Zitella, the fairest and most sylph- |, were about to enter the cave they espied Cusay and 
like of the Brigands was ardently attached, at such | the Captain in earnest conversation. Zitella feared, | 
times as these, whena party had gone abroad, was ac- | knowing that the conversation related to the late dis- | 
customed to meet and converse with her, contrary to | covery. 
the laws of the band, instead of lying in ambush to 








Original. 











Already had the sentinels been placed, and the | 
While they | wounded laid on their couches, when the voice of | 
were thus conversing, Cusay, the rival or rather the the Captain was heard without, saying, that the | 
enemy of Zareo, had returned under pretence of ob- | 


Council of Ten would meet at the second watch.— | 
taining ammunition, when in fact the real object of his | Zitella was then sitting by the side of Zareo ; and as 
return was to discover them together. 


On discover-|/the Captain spoke, the vesper bell tolled. A sol- 
ing them his countenance was lighted up with a smile || emn stillness, which seemed like midnight, reigned 
of secret self-satisfaction, and as he entered the cell, || throughout the cave; all who were a moment be- 
turning to Zareo, he muttered, ‘ Time might be more fore engaged in talking of adventures, or looking | 
usefully, at least more honorably employed.’ Zareo | over the spoils taken in the late engagement, were 
colored with indignation, and having kissed the hand | now gazing on the crucifix or telling their beads. || 
of his beautiful companion hurried down the moun- | || Instead of a cave of robbers, it had the appearance || 
tain. of the holy chapel of a monastery. Zitella was | 

Cusay was an ambitious and selfish being, ever on | kneeling, clothed in a beautiful Brigand dress, and 
the watch to find out some method of injuring Zareo in || her head dress gave her the look of a Madonna, as 
the estimation of his associates; often hinting that || she alternately cast her eyes on the crucifix and up- 
his joining the band was mysterious ; that mysterious ward. An inexpressible delicacy of lustre played 
characters should be looked after — and that the coun- | upon her features, and her eyes beamed with a quiet 
tenance of Zareo was not the newest, if it was the la- || meekness of adoration, which told that the heart was 
test among them. Such speeches, indeed, did not in- || moved by an almost angel-like sensibility. Awe, 
jure the popularity of Zareo, although his companions | love and submission to the will of the Divine Spirit 
looked upon him with eyes more scrupulous, and some | 
were pursuaded that they had seen the man before his | 
joining the band. He had come no one knew whence ; | 
and had joined the band, for what they could not tell 
—for he did not seem inclined to rob, although no_ 
one could be said to be more bold and daring. 

Zitella, fearing the effect of the laws and anger of 
her father, who was captain of the banditti, should 
Cusay inform of what he had seen, besought him in 
the most tender manner, that he would not make it 
known, But Cusay was steeled by hatred, and chi- | 
ding her, said, * Think you, girl, that your father’s 


and the hour of vespers, when all bowed in the same 
attitude of prayer, gave the scene an almost ideal 
and romantic cast. Even the robbers seeme 


with deep emotiofi, for she loved —she intensely | 
loved the romantic Zareo. — Again all was bustle. — 
Zitella still gazed on the face of her lover, who had 
now sunk into a deep sleep. Her eye was soon at- 


,' tracted by a ribband which, placed around his neck 
band is to be composed of white-hearted, sonnet-ma- 


,' had something attached to it. Curious to know 
king lovers? To-morrow he dics if the laws of the rock | what it might be, she ventured to draw it from his bo- 


of Carthanaro are put in execution.’ ‘Say not so—he | som. It was the miniature of an elderly looking 1a- 
cannot, must not die. , Spare him, oh! spare him!’ 


‘I will — provided ’ ‘Provided what ? interupted | 
the young girl. ‘You become the bride of Cusay.’ | 
‘Never!’ ¢Then his fate is decided !" Immediately | 
Cusay returned to the band; and Zitella fainted and 
fell to the earth. Soon the girls came to her assis- | 
tance and succeeded in restoring her to herself. 





most precious jewels. The case was of pure gold, | 
studded with the most precious diamonds. She con- 
| family ; and having carefully replaced it, taking her |, 


|| guitar, she sung ‘this song edapted to a beautiful || 
‘ Ttalian air. 


| * Doubtless,’ said he, 
'and whom you, by your intercessions, 


| you. 
she not been thinking of the miniature, and about to 


| They then returned to the cave, and entering, 
| the band sitting in solemn silence. 





forgotten their recklessness and to have assumed the | cause, 


| garb of virtue and honesty. Zitella dropt a tearas | sink, to hear the captain pronounce the sentence ; 
she cast her eyes on Zareo, and her bosom struggled |*Death to Zareo, at sunrise !’ 


| 
ates, spread a gloom over the scene. 
dy, clad superbly — her head dress adorned with the | came last 


cluded that he must be the descendant of some great | 


| 
{| 
‘ 





Through the cave of the bandit, 
The light zephyrs blow; 

The summoning mandate 
Wakes brave Zareo. 








Quick he ne rs from his soft bed, 
To join the brave band, 

By the brave and bold led — 
The active Brigand. 


His Zitella he meets then, 
In front of the cell — 

And hoping to meet again, 
Bids her farewell. 

Farewell, then Zitella sighs, 
Since you must go, 

Tl follow with my wet eyes, 
The brave Zareo. 

The sentinels of the second watch were now post- 
ed, and the Council of Ten had gone to the inner 
hall of the rock. 

Zareo had awaked as Zitella sang the last stanza, 
and heard the door close asthe Ten wentin. But 


| the sound was not unpleasant to his ear, although his 


companion was much agitated. Long after midnight 
did the Council debate on the subject well known to 


the lovers, although not to the banditti. It was a 


| glorious night, and the beautiful Italian sky was be- 


spangled by myriads of stars. The lovers departed 
from the cave ; asthey wal'ed along, Zitella express- 


ed her fears that his death would take place in the 
| morning. 


Zareo fearing too that her feelings might 
cause her injury, thought best to discover himself. 
‘you remember a person who 
some time ago was confined in the Doom dungeon, 
released. — 
He was the Prince of Naples, who is now before 
’ Zitella would have been thunderstruck, had 


ask who the lady was she hadseen. ‘ Now,’ resu- 
med the Prince, ‘may I hope to gain thee for my 


| wife, and may that Cusay, who would have caused 
| my death, be punished as he deserves.’ 


‘How can 
he be punished ?” asked Zitella; ‘if one of the band 


be punished, the rest will rise.’ ‘Fear not, he an- 


‘seemed the characteristics of her heart’s devotion, | swered, ‘the dawn will bring every thing aright.’ 


beheld 
The Prince was 
» however; for he well knew the 
It would have made the heart of the stoutest 


avery one retired to 
| his couch melancholy, except Zitella, who smiled, 
enraptured with joy at the thought that Zareo would 
not suffer. 


The morning was one of uncommon splendor. 


, | The band had assembled to witness the exccution. 


The solemn look and trembling step of those who 
were destined to take the life of one of their associ- 
The Prince 
, Witha firm and manly step, and Zitella at 
|his side. A smile illumined his countenance, and as 
| he stood before the band uttered these words : — 
‘Friends! beware of treachery. You may well 
rememder that the King of Naples offered a large 
sum of money for the head of your captain. Let me 
‘tell you, the King of Naples has been promised your 
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captain’ s heed: ; “The a attention of ae was ateanaas to || 
the spot where the captain stood, for he had pressed | 
back the cock of his gun with his foot, and was about | 
to take it up, when the Prince cried out * Cusay is the | 
traitor, and I the Prince of Naples!’ Scarcely had he |, | 


spoken, when, the contents of the captain’s piece \ 
entered the breast of the traitor and he fell headlong | 


over the precipice. The Prince advanced towards the | 
captain, and grasping his hand said ; I promise to in- | 


tercede with my father for the band and you; | 


and I know, as Zitella interceded once for me, and 
gave me liberty, so will my intercessions save your 
life.’ 

The sudden change of character in Zareo, astonish- 
ed the whole band, and with seeming reluctance they 
laid down their carbines, for they could hardly realize | 


that they were about to enter on a new life. The | 


Prince succeeded in his intercessions, and was soon | 
after married to Zitella. 


Some of the banditti are still remaining in the village 
of V——, and often tell this story for the amusement | 
of their friends. G; 





THE DUELISTS. 
THERE were few men in college, whose society | 
was more extensively courted, than that of Robert || 
and George Staunton. They were neither endowed 


with the highest intellectual talents, nor did they seek | | 


for an honorable distinction in their respective classes, | 
by a close application to their college studies. The | 
father of the young men had been wealthy; and, as| 


their own pecuniary circumstances precluded the ne- | 


cessity of exertion, their object was, rather to furnish 
themselves with the means of enjoyment, through the 
medium of literary pursuits, than to lay a foundation 
upon which to raise the structure of professional 
eminence. While, therefore, they could make no 
just claim to the fame of good scholars, they main- 
tained the reputation of ‘ smart fellows ;’ and the 
influence which this reputation gave them among the 
students, as well as the esteem in which they were 
held by the Faculty of the;college, were heightened by 
the manly and honorable sentiments which marked 
their whole conduct. Robert, the elder of the two, 
was a in year advance of his brother in his collegiate 
course, and maintained over him an ‘idlaiees and 
authority Which he was seldum disposed to resist or 
disobey. Both were strong muscular men; and, al- 
though George was rather beneath the ordinary size, 
there were few of his class-mates who were disposed 
to contest his physica! superiority. 
ever, one James 


There was, how- 
Wilson, whose envious soul could 


not brook the popularity of George Staunton. If the | 


latter was called a good bowler, his success was pro- 


nounced to be the effect of mere accident. If he | 


made a good hit at wicket, or scored more notches 
than any player in the game, it was said to be rather 
the result of good luck than skill. 
ton was spoken of by the inhabitants as a young man 
of inestimable character —‘ he appears to be so,’ 


would be Wilson’s reply. All these circumstances 


naturally found their way to the ear of Staunton, and | 


produced in his bosom a reciprocal prejudice. ‘The 
coldness in their feelings towards each other, embit- 
tered the pleasure of their intercourse; but still, 
there was no avowed enmity. In their college 
amusements, convivial meetings, literary exercises, 
and in those places where there connection with the 
society of the city, threw them into contact, a studied 
and formal politeness concealed their sentiments of 
animosity. 

Wine, it has been said, is the revealer of secrets ; 
it also withdraws the veil from long hidden enmities. 


In minds where reason maintains a constant and un-. 


And when Staun- |! 


disputed sway, the thousand angry foclings which ag- | 
itate the bosoms of individuals, and lead them on to || 
acts of injury and aggression, die away and are for. | 


gotten. ‘Time throws over them the mantle of ob- 1 


livion, and they fade forever from the records of the || 


heart. ; 
Thus it should have been with Wilson. But he || 


had drank hard. {t was the twentieth anniversary | 
of his birth, and the bottle had circulated freely, 
around the table of boon companions. ‘The congrat- 


ulations of the occasion, also, had inspired him with | 


exaggerated opinions of his own consequence, and || 
his naturally quarrelsome disposition, inflamed by an, 
unnatural stimulus, needed but the application of | 


some proper object, to discharge the torrent of his: ! 


rage. 


Staunton. The latter saluted him in his usual man- | 


ner, and was about to pass him, when Wilson, seized || : 
, P , : | bystanders could interfere, the aggressor was stretched 


him rudely by the collar, and assailed him with abu- 
sive and insulting language. Staunton’s passions were 
quick and violent ; but he perceived the situation of 


his adversary, and, disengaging himself from his | ; 
= . ie and a countenance convalsed with rage, he took the 


grasp, remarked to him, ‘Go home, Wilson, now ; 
and if there has been any thing exceptionable in my 


nduct towards you, I will make you a satisfactory | : : : 
err wit y y | who professed those nice sentiments of honor which 


The next day was to Wilson the drunkard’s to ‘| could neyer brook the slightest appearance of an in- 


explanation to-morrow.’ 


morrow. His head ached violently, and his whole 
frame was in a state of feverish excitement. He 
looked back upon his late revel with indignant regret. 


‘agination. Bereft of the attractions which mirth 
and wit and gaiety had thrown around them, wan 
and spiritless, they appeared before him like the 
loathsome spectres of buried joys. There was one 
thought which was peculiarly harrassing. 
| that it were blended with the mass of indistinct rec- 
ollections. But his treatment of Staunton was 
painted in too distinct form, in too vivid coloring. 
He felt himself disgraced in his own eyes ; and, with 


the inconsistency of anger, his passions burned with | 


a more ardent flame against the man he had injured. 
Maddened by his own reflections, and stung with the 
thoughts of the disgrace which a knowledge of the 


transaction would attach to his conduct, he proceeded | 


to a place of public resort, and indulged himself in a 
coarse and severe invective against George Staunton. 

‘Mr. Wilson is not, perhaps, aware of my pres- 
ence,’ said the elder Staunton, who happened to be 
present. 


‘I know of no peculiar virtue in the presence of |g 


Mr. Robert Staunton to change the tone or subject of 
my conversation,’ retorted Wilson. 


ded for me?’ 
‘ And what if they were?’ 
‘Why then,’ 
author to be destitute of those honorable principles, 
, which should forbid a man to abuse an absent enemy 
inthe presence of one whom motives of delicacy 
alone prevent from espousing his brother’s quarrel.’ 


‘I wish to engage in no quarrel with you,’ said | 


Wilson, subdued by the generous forbearance of 


‘Staunton, ‘ for you are an older and a stronger man. 
than I am, and [ duly appreciate the honorable mo- || 
But your broth- | 
er, Mr. Staunton, has insulted me; and in your pres- 
ence, and in the presence of the world, I pronounce || 


tives which influence your conduct. 


him to be no gentleman.’ 

‘ He is here to resent his own insults,’ said Robert, | 
as he left the apartment. 

Wilson trembled at the entrance of George Staun- 
ton, and gladly would have recalled the obnoxious 


In this situation he accidentally encountered George | 


Its dimly remembered scenes crowded upon his im- | a 
a very Bob Acres in courage, yet such was his spirit 


Would | 


‘Am I then to understand your remarks as inten- | 


said Staunton, ‘they discover their’ 


|! ie he had bestowed upon him. But he felt that 


he had passed the Rubicon; that the eyes of his 
| companions were upon him; and he must redeem his 
gage of courage by some deed of noble daring. He 


|, accordingly walked boldly up to Staunton, and in- 


| quired, ‘ Did you intend to insult me last evening sir ?’ 


‘I should have been the last person,’ said Staunton, 

| ‘to have insulted a man in your situation.’ 
| «My situation?’ said Wilson haughtily, ‘and 
| what was my situation, sir?’ 

‘It was such, Mr. Wilson, as to induce me to ex. 
'cuse your conduct.’ 

‘ Do you mean to insinuate,’ enquired Wilson, ‘that 
I was drunk?’ 

‘I do!’ was the laconic reply. 

Wilson instantly levelled a blow at his unguarded 
adversary. But his dastardly attempt did not avail 
him. Staunton skillfully evaded it ; and before the 


upon the floor. Although but little injured by the 
blow, he showed no disposition to renew the fight. 
His appetite was satiated ; and with limbs trembling, 


arm of a friend, and retired to his rooms. 
Unluckily for Wilson, his friend was a young man 


sult. He was an avowed advocate of the duello, es- 
pecially in cases where he was not to be concerned 
| as principal. He was more jealous of the wounded 
; honor of his friend, than of his own; and although 


of accommodation, and his aversion to the shedding 
of blood, that he was extremely liberal in construing 
the slightest acknowledgment into an apology for the 
insult. 
But the present was, in his opinion, an outrage 
| which could be reached by no apology. The truth 
of the charge was an aggravation of the insult. The 
maxim of the Law, ‘the greater the truth the greater 
the libel,’ wag in the code of honor equally binding. 
And then the publicity which their late affray had 
given to the charge, as well as its unfortunate ter- 
mination, seemed to demand that some extraordinary 
event should efface the impression which had been 
made, and change, if possible, the current of public 
sentiment. 

Wilson fully coincided with these sentiments of 

his friend; and the latter, being ‘the keeper of his 
| conscience,’ found little difficulty in making himself 
the bearer of a challenge from Wilson to George 
annton. Swelling with the importance which he 
attached to the mission, and elated with the thought 
| that he was entrusted with an affair of life and death, 
| repaired to Staunton’s rooms, and presented his in- 
|, vitation to mortal combat. 

‘Mr Staunton’s nice sense of honor,’ he said, ¢ will 
lead him to the necessity of giving his immediate at- 
tention to it.’ 

‘Fool ? exclaimed Staunton indignantly; and 
seating himself at his desk, he endorsed an implied 

refusal upon the warlike epistle. 
‘Why this,’ said the Second, 
swer! 


idea 


‘is an indefinite an- 
Does Mr. Staunton intend to convey the 








‘that a quarrel,’ interrupted Staunton ¢ which 
originated in drunkenness should never end in blood.’ 
‘ But your honor, Mr. Staunton —~ 
‘is in my own keeping, sir!’ 
‘True, Mr. Staunton,’ said the Second, coloring at 
the rebuke, ‘but you are averse to the epithet which 
| gentlemen will bestow upon you !’ 
Staunton’s eyes flashed with anger at this taunting 
‘rebuke; and springing to his feet, he advanced ut 
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front of the alarmed Second, who appeared willing 
to relinquish his object, and was then in the very act 
of taking his leave. ‘Stay amoment, Mr. Rodgers !’ 
said Staunton, with an affected calmness, — ‘T shall 
receive no insinuations of this kind from you. Your 


| fault should proffer the injured party an ample apol- | 
|,ogy. If this duty be incumbent on Wilson, it surely | 
| is not his part to challenge ; and you best can judge | 
| if you have injured him.’ | 
|, ‘It matters little,’ answered George, ‘ from whom 


conduct and your principles — or rather your want of || the injury proceeded. I have been branded as ‘a 


principle—I alike despise! and if ever again you | 


come to me in behalf of Mr. Wilson, or any other 
man, upon business of this nature, neither the laws 
of custom or courtesy shall shield you from the effects 
of my resentment.’ 

«You shall hear from me for this,’ said Rodgers. 

‘ As you please, sir!’ replied Staunton, and then 
closed the door upon him. 


In the hall of the Lyceum, a board affixed to the || 


wall is appropriated to the advertisements of the stu- 
dents. If one of them has books or furniture to sell, 
it is advertised here; and here may at all times be 
seen displayed a complete list of articles from the 
book-case to the gridiron. On the day succeeding 
the conversation which I have just related, a large 
number of the students were collected near the spot. 
Some of them were engaged in perusing the adver- 


tisements, while others stood apart in little coteries, | 


conversing in low and subdued tones, or listlessly re- 
garding those whose attention was employed at the 
advertising board. As Staunton apprcached it, the 
laugh ceased, and the low and confused hum of many 
voices subsided into a deep and respectful silence. 


Not a sound arose from among the numerous assem- | 


biage ; but the noise of his own footsteps was as dis- 
tinct and echoing as if he was walking in the confines 
of the dead. I know not how to account for tie 
dreadful stillness: whether it arose from pity or 
sympathy, or whether the faculties of the mind be- 
came merged in one surpassing interest for the re- 
sult, or whether the mind itself sympathizes with 
external nature in those moments of awful silence in 
which she seems to expect the discharge of a thun- 
der-boit, or the eruption of a volcano. The imme- 
diate cause, however, was but too palpable to him; 
and it was with little surprise that he read this pla- 


card —‘ George Staunton is a coward and a scoun- | 


drei!’ — signed, ‘James Wilson.’ 

‘jt is too much!’ said George as he narrated these 
circumstances to his brother —‘I must give Wilson 
a meeting.’ 

‘Do you wish to shed his blood ?’ enquired Robert, 
calinly. 

‘No!’ said George indignantly, ‘ nor am I so lav- 
ish of my own, as to expose it willingly to this haz- 
ard. [know what you would say,’ he continued, 
vacillating between the sentiments of pride and the 
dictates of duty, ‘I know it all! I know that the du- 
ellist is a murderer, whom fear alone induces to break 
the laws of God, My principles have always been 
opposed to the practice of duelling, and I indulged 
the hope that I should adhere to them, through all 
circumstances, to a peaceful grave. But, dlas! how 
little do we know our own strength until the hour of 
trial! You know, Robert, that in our section of 
country, custom has made it the law of society. 
There is no ordinance more imperative in its dictates. 
The laws of our country may be broken; even the 
canons of the Deity may be trampled under foot. 
But the man who refuses to answer his insult in the 
field, forfeits his reputation, and becomes, from that 


moment, an exile from the circle of honorable so. | 


ciety.’ 
‘Your passions, George, lead you to overrate the 
linportance of this quarrel. By the laws of the du- 


ello it is susceptible of an amicable adjustment. 
N 


coward and a scoundrel!’ The sound will go forth 
| from these secluded walls, and reverberate among the 

streets and alleys of our native city. Where then 
|| will be my aspiring hopes — my ambitious prospects ! 
But it will not end here. 


| your conduct? And do you think so meanly of me 


| who follows the dictates of his conscience, the in- 


|| junctions of reason, and the precepts of law? Or! 


| that I should turn from you, enabled by the exercise 
|| of religious principles, and a virtuous defiance of a 
| barbarous custom, to contemplate with a gloomy sat- 
| isfaction your dishonored corpse ?’ 

{| ‘If I die,’ said George sorrowfully, ‘ { shall leave 
/at least an untarnished name! I shall lie down in 
|| glory? —— 

‘And awake —oh! where?’ 

George was, fur a moment, silent ; overcome with | 
the violence of his emotions. The appeal was irre- | 
‘| sistible. His religious sentiments were touched ; 
| and ir a changed manner and subdued tone he at last 

replied —* Robert, you have unmanned me! You 

have struck the chord in my bosom which responds 
| only in sounds of disgrace and shame. ‘But,’ he 
/continued after a pause, ‘be itso. And when my 
|companions pass me with a curled lip and fixed eye, 
when my friends regard me with feelings of pity and 
compassion, receive me with coldness, or shrink from 
my presence as from a poor, dishonored being, then, 
| Robert, yours will be the reflection, that it was you 
| alone who stood between me and my honor.’ 
|| Never, George, never shal] I shun the responsi- 
| bility which I have assumed, or disavow my partici- 
pation in this triumph of principle. But you are too 
much excited to view this subject in its true light. 

You do not perceive the change which has taken 

place in public sentiment. The laws which once 
made a man a murderer are now abrogated, and are 

no longer binding but upon those who have lost the 
‘esteem and the respect of society. We are no 
‘longer compelled, like Hamilton, to relinquish the 

path of usefulness and honor, and lie down, like com- 

mon earth, ina dishonored grave—to abandon the 
| high hopes which virtue inspired, and to forfeit the 
glorious destiny for which his country had intended 
|| him; or, like his murderer, to drag out a miserable 
| existence —a hermit in the midst of society ; among 

men, but not of them; confronting in his daily walks 
the countenances of hatred, and harrassed in the 
_ night watches by the spectre of guilt ; tortured by the 

reflections of his own conscience, and bearing with 
| him, to his death of shame, the just indignation of 
|| his country. More just and ennobling views of the 
| true principles of honor have gone abroad in the com- 
munity. The soil of New England is no longer pol- 
luted with the blood of the duellist, and in our own 
section of the country, the great and good have uni-_ 
| ted in a firm phalanx to protect the laws from viola- 

tion, and to hurl the force of public opinion upon 
the ruthless invaders. 


Were our father alive,’ he 


|| continued, in a voice tremulous with the intensity of 


othing more is necessary, than that the person in ii feeling which the recollection had created, ‘where. 


| Like a loathsome disease | 
| which diffuses itself over the whole body, the dis- | 
|| grace will attach to every member of the family, and | 
| suffuse your face, my brother, with the blush of shame.’ | 
‘| Are those the principles by which you regulate 


as to suppose that I should prefer a murderer, reek- | 
| ing with the blood of an imprudent boy, to a brother | 


| for me to invite the contest. 


George, would be his station? And at the present 
juncture, what would be his advice to his imprudent 
son?’ 

‘Our father!’ responded George mournfully ; but 
recollecting himself, he spake with energy; ‘his 
conduct shall be the rule by which I will regulate my 
own.’ 

* Why you will not, George, remain contented as 
you are? Your character will always be duly appre- 
ciated without the exposure of your life to hazard. 
Wilson’s disgrace has made him desperate.’ 

‘T incur,’ said George, ‘for the same cause, the 
same hazard of my father;’ and he immediately 
sent him notice of his determination. 

‘I shall be prepared,’ was Wilson’s reply. 

It was asunny day of April. The students had 
just left the dinner table, and were sauntering in front 
of the Commons fall, enjoying the mild warmth of 
avernal sun. Among them was Wilson, but not 
like them in peace. His bosom burned with unex- 
tinguishable hatred, and his eye followed fearfully 
and instinctively every motion of the object of his 
enmity. Staunton approached him; and the general 
attention was directed towards them by a thrilling in- 
terest in the result. ‘Mr. Wilson,’ said he in a firm 
and determined tone, ‘you have done me a deep 
wrong, you have assailed me with insult, and pursued 
it with premeditated injury. If a duel was to be the 
consequence, it would surely, methinks, have been 
But I am no duellist, 
no scoundrel, and no coward! It has ever been my 
aim to offer no insult ; but I claim no exemption from 
the weakness of humanity. I may have erred in my 
treatment of you; if so, an explanation or an apol- 
ogy would not have been incompatible with my honor. 
Had you demanded such reparation, things would not 
have come to this crisis. But it is useless for me to 
say more. ‘he false epithets which you have coupled 
with my name, render it necessary for me to act. | 
call upon you, therefore, Mr. Wilson to do me but 
bare justice ; and let the refutation of the foul false- 


hood be extensive as its circulation. You know the 


| alternative !’ 


The deep tones of the speaker thrilled through ev- 
ery heart. Even Wilson himself was apparently 
moved by the fervid manner in which his claims were 
enforced, and fora moment his better nature strug- 
gled with his pride. But the menace with which the 
address was unfortunately concluded, determined his 
hesitancy, and in a tone and manner at once irreso- 
lute and conciliatory —‘ I know not,’ he said, ‘ that 
J have affirmed any thing which it is my duty to re- 
call.’ 

‘There is then,’ said Staunton, ‘but one course 
left for me ;’ and witha cane which he held, he inflic- 
ted several blows upon his antagonist. Wilson stood 
for a moment as if restrained by some dire presage, 
and then drew his pistol. Staunton sprang upon him, 
and in the attempt to wrest the weapon from him, it 
was discharged, and both the young men tell. The 
by-standers raised Staunton — he was wounded dan- 
gerously ; but Wilson was dead! 


noe 








Tue difference of men is very great; you would 
scarce think them to be of the same species, and yet 
it consists more in the affection than in the intellect. 
For as in the strength of body, two men shall be of 
an equaj strength, yet one shall appear stronger than 
the other, because he exerciseth and puts out his 
strength, the other will not stir nor strain himself; 
so ’tis in the strength of the brain ; the one endeay- 
ors, and strains, and labors, and studies, the other 
sits still, and is idle, and takes no pains, and there. 
fore he appears so much the inferior. 
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Excerpts. 
FROM OLD BOOKS. 


Out of olde fieldes, as men saithe, 
Cometh all this newe corn fro yere to yere; 
And out of olde bookes, in goode faithe, 
Cometh all this new science that men lere. 
Cuavcer. 








Spring, the sweet spring, is the year’s pleasant king, 
Then blometh each thing, then Maids dance in a ring, 


|ing it, cried, ‘ Father, let us be gone, they do nothing 
| but laugh at you.’ 


~- we will laugh at them.’ 
| 





Cold doth not sting, and the pretty birds sing 
Cuckoo — jugge —jugge — pee wee, to witta woo! 


The palm and May make country houses gay, 

Lambs frisk and play; the shepherds pipe all day, 

And we hear, for aye, birds tune their merry lay, 
Cuckoo —jugge — jugge — pee wee, to witta woo! 


The fields breathe sweet, the daisies kiss our feet, 
Young lovers meet, old wives a spinning sit, 
In every street, these tunes our ears do greet, 


‘Hold thy Peace, boy,’ said the 
fiddler; ‘we shall have their money presently, and 


_— 


We measure the excellency of other men by some 
excellency we conceive to be in ourselves. Nash, a 
| poor poet enough, as poets used to be, seeing an al- 
derman with his gold chain, upon a great horse, by 
way of scorn, said to one of his companions, ‘ Do 
| you see yon fellow, how goodly, how big he looks ! 
| Why that fellow cannot make a blank verse.’ 





| Icould never divide myself from any man upon the 
| difference of an opinion, or be angry with his judg- 
|ment for not agreeing with me in that, from which 
| perhaps within a few days I should dissent myself. 1 


| have no genius to disputes in religion, and have often 





ne ig ae pee wee,  witn wee! | thought it wisdom to decline them, especially upon a 
| disadvantage, or when the cause of truth might suffer 
in the weakness of my patronage. Where we desire 
| to be informed, ’t is good to contest with men above 
i ourselves ; but to confirm and establish our opinions, 





Four things, O my God I offer thee, which thou 
hast not in thy treasury: my nothingness, my wants, 
my sin and my repentance. 





Suppose a man find by his own inclination he has 
no mind to marry, may he not then vow chastity 2 
If he does, what a fine thing he has done! *T is as 
if a man did not love cheese, and then he would vow 
to God Almighty never to eat cheese. He that vows 
can mean no more in sense than this; to do his ut- 
most endeavor to keep his vow. 





’T is sometimes unreasonable to look after respect 


‘and reverence, either from a man’s own servant, or 


from inferiors. A great lord and a gentleman talk- 
ing together, there came a boy by, leading a calf with 
both his hands. Says the lord to the gentleman, 


‘You shall see me make the boy let go his calf.’ | 
With that he came towards him, thinking the boy | 
would have put off his hat, but the boy took no notice | 


of him. The lord seeing that, ‘ Sirrah,’ says he, ‘ do 


you not know me, that you use no reverence?’ * Yes, | 


says the boy, ‘if your lordship will hold my calf, I 
will put off my hat.’ 


A great place strangely qualifies. John Read, 
groom of the chamber to my lord of Kent, was in 
the right. Attorney Noy being dead, some were 


saying, ‘ How will the king do for a fit man?’ * Why, | 


any man,’ says John Read, ‘ may execute the place.’ 


+] warrant,’ says my lord, ‘ thou thinkest thou under- | 


standest enough to perform it.’ *¢ Yes,’ qnoth John, 
‘let the king make me attorney, and I would fain see 


that man, that durst tell me, there is any thing I un- ae i é aH. P 
’ ’ y g that never saw him in the one have discovered him | #!/uring and fascinating breezes, into the waters of 


derstand not.’ 


*T is most undoubtedly true, that all men are 


equally given to their pleasure ; only thus, one man’s 
pleasure lies one way, and another’s another. Pleas. | 
ures are all alike simply considered in themselves : | 
he that hunts, or he that governs the commonwealth, | 
they both please themselves alike, only we commend 
that whereby we ourselves receive some benefit; as 
if a man place his delight in things that tend to the 
common good. He that takes pleasure to hear ser- | 
mons, enjoys himself as much as he that hears plays ; 
and could he that loves plays endeavor to love ser- | 
mons, possibly he might bring himself to it as well. 
as to any other pleasure. At first it may seem harsh | 
and tedious, but afterwards ’t would be pleasing and | 
delightful. So it falls out in that which is the great | 
pleasure of some men, tobacco; at first they could | 
not abide it, and now they cannot be without it. 


—_—— 


Money makes a man laugh. A blind fiddler, play- 
ing to a company, and playing but scurvily, the com- 
pany laughed at him: his boy that led him, perceiv- 


———————— =— 


ZESSaAvNs. 





REPUTATION. 


| 

| ‘Tue man who wishes to be judged impartially, will 
| prefer that posterity should decide whether he has any 
‘claim to future renown. But he who desires con. 
‘'temporaries or friends to decide upon his character 
|and actions, would be a selfish: being, and could not 
possibly have any very considerable claim to distine- 
‘tion. Neither would he be atrue genius, or profound 
scholar, who should crawl, like a guilty thing, away 
| from the scrutinizing and searching eye of unbiassed 
|judgment. The unprincipled person, who builds up 
/his own reputition by destroying that of others, 
|is the most despicable character in creation ; and he 
|is the very person who would, most likely, desire to 
be judged by a party over whom he had exerted an 
influence favorable to himself, and obtained by crafty 
cunning and smiling deceit. Fortitude to endure the 





|’t is best to argue with judgments below our own, that 


‘| the frequent spoils and victories over their reasons, 


| may settle in ourselves an esteem and confirmed opin- 


ion of ourown. Every man is not a proper champion 


for truth, nor fit to take up the gauntlet in the cause | 


| of verity. 


| _— 


God; and therefore no deformity in any kind or spe- 


i 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| blazing eye of truth, is only possessed by those who de- 
| serve to be truly celebrated ; or, in more concise terms, 
| to be truly great, we must be morally fearless. 

All factions must have leaders, whose merits each 
‘faction will emblazon beyond truth, and who will, by 
| their clamorous shouts raise an excitement which will 
‘smother every dissenting voice. But faction must 
finally be destroyed, and these leaders will sink into 


| the grave ; and posterity will remove their crowns of 
, fame to the heads which most merit such honors ;— to 


Thold there isa general beauty in the works of | such heads, perhaps, as, in modest seclusion, have 


kept back from the world the productions of their stu- 


‘cies of creature whatsoever. I cannot tell by what | dious hours, but who have at length been ushered into 


‘logic we call a toad, a bear, or an elephant, ugly ; | the world, to receive the immortal honor due to them. 


|| they being created in those outward shapes and fig- 


God, who saw that all that he had made was good, that 
is, conformable to his will, which abhors deformity, 
and is the rule and order of beauty; there is no de- 
formity but in monstrosity, wherein notwithstanding 
there is a kind of beauty, nature so ingeniously con- 
triving the irregular parts, as they become sometimes 
' more remarkable than the principle fabric. 


Oblivion is not to be hired. The greater part must 


be content to be as though they had not been, to be. 


found in the register of God, not in the records of man. 


vinity ; besides that written one of God, another of 
| his servant Nature, that universal and public manu- 


script, that lies expansed unto the eyes of all. Those 


| inthe other. This was the scripture and theology of 


the heathens. 


Specific cases might be mentioned ; but what need is 


‘ures which best express those actions of their inward there, since every one and any one, by casting a sin- 
. “ . +! . . . 
forms, and having passed that general visitation of gle glance around, can discover numberless illustrative 


instances 

Let not any man, therefore, who wishes fo be cel- 
ebrated for his genius, his virtues, or any other quali- 
ties, act according to the taste of his contemporaries, 
or court their favor, by indulging their appetites ; for 
such taste is generally depraved, and the results of 
such indulgence far from being immutable. That 
which is admired in our own age, may, with great jus- 
tice, be ridiculed in the next. And, through whatever 
sphere a man wishes to move — be it in the deep, ab- 
struce speculations of science, in the changing, un. 


There are two books from whence I collect my di- | settled notions of politics, orin the more easy and 


pleasant pursuits of polite literature — he cannot but 
find that he who has catered entirely for the taste of 
the age in which he has lived, has been wafted, by 


oblivion. The greatest philosophers have been cov- 


The natural motion of the sun made ©'¢4 With the shafts of satire in one age, and their 





them more admire him, than its supernatural station 

did the children of Israel. The ordinary effects of | 
nature wrought more admiration in them, than in the | 
other all his miracles. Surely the heathen knew | 
better how to join and read these mystical letters, than | 


we Christians, who cast a more careless eve on these |! 


common hieroglyphics, and disdain to suck divinity 
from the flowers of nature. 





; 


The voice of inspiration has enjoined hospitality 
asaduty. The dictates of nature concur in pro- 
nouncing it a virtue. In the simplicity of ancient 
times, it flourished as a vigorous plant. The tray- 
eller found beneath its wide spreading branches, a. 


a shelter from the noon-day sun, and a cover from the | 
| storm. But nations in their approaches to refine- | 


ment, have been prone to neglect its culture. They | 
have hedged it about with ceremonies, and encum- | 


| bered it with trappings, till its virtues faded or its | 
|' roots perished. 


learning and talents extolled in the next. The great- 
est statesman have been found to be so, only when 
their posthumous productions have been brought into 
light. ‘The greatest poets have been ridiculed while 
living, and, by the dash of a pen, raised to immortali- 
ty by posterity. On the other hand, a mere novice in 
philosophy has been raised to an elevated distinction 


| among contemporaries, which he has lost with pos- 
| terity. More striking cases may be seen among poli- 


ticians, and still more striking examples are visible 
when persons have obtained, with contemporaries, a 
good reputation as men of nice literary taste and 
judgment, but whose characters, when weighed in the 
balances of truth, have been ascertained, and their 
lustre dimmed by the shining of some brighter con- 
stellation. 

Indeed, it may be said, Time is the cupel of repu- 
tation, in which Posterity, the careful alchemist, ex- 
amines attentively, and tries fully, the characters of 

,those men who have lived in previous ages. It is 





— 
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tie tefiner, who, with the equitable and “dundinelnn | of truth and ‘the simplictty of nature. “In the e erec- | within « a few years, has ceased to be discussed in our 
ting eye of perseverance, separates the base alloy || tion of mausolea, cemetries, and the disposition of || cities. A proper regard for the public health, which 
which has gathered on the character, and brings forth, their dead, they are no less worthy of example than || should always take the precedence of considerations 
in all its purity, the rich and sunny gold, claimed by in their sculpture, their architecture, their oratory, or ! of personal feeling, has, after a spirited contest, so far 
study and genius. Posterity has no sinister motives || their poetry. Their classic urns, inscribed diis mani- || prevailed, as to prescribe certain bounds in New York 
_can have none; no envy, no prejudice, but judges || bus to the shadowy deities, still bear testimony to the |, below which interments are not permitted, under for- 
and must judge with a discrimination the most accu- sublimity of their conceptions, and the chastity of |, feiture of a heavy penalty. But we still see many of 
rate, and a taste the most correct. All the mists that their thoughts. No one can contemplate, in imagin- || our citizens showing an intrepidity worthy ofa better 
descend from the firmament of antiquity upon the gar- || ation, the spectacle of a family, or a people, visiting, || cause, in violating the present ordinances. We do not 
den of posterity, are separated from their impurities, with offerings of incense, flowers and fruits, the sep- | consider the practice even when confined to the pre- 
and distil into dewdrops of truth. If the mind be de- || ulchre of departed worth, where its ashes repose in || ' scribed bounds, as either safe or politic, for upon that 
sirous to be judged by posterity, then the inward am- || peace in the hallowed urn, around which seems to | line and above it rests a densely populated portion of 
bition is awakened: genius, real genius, if it exist, breath an atmosphere of freshness and life, without |, the city, in the midst of which interments are made 
will blaze on the altar of independence, and the mind || being struck with a conviction of the propriety and || every day in the year, so that I am inclined to the 
will have an imaginary foretaste of the joys which || beauty of custom. These urns were, gencrally, fine | | opinion that the sanitary injunction still requires ex- 
will result from the decisions of Truth, that off- || specimens of the arts, and continue many of them, to | \| ,tension, and that the public health as imperiously de- 
spring of old, gray-haired Time. It will look with a || the present day, to perpetuate the memory of the dead, || | mands protection in one quarter of the town as in an- 
careless eye on the opinions of those biassed by envy || and preserve their remains from violation while short- | other. Whether the yellow fever is originated or pro- 
and servitude, and will move on, witha free spirit, to | sighted sorrow commits the body of its relative toa | | pagated by the foetid air which hangs over burial- 
accomplish its lofty and original conceptions. Like |, | crowded and loathsome grave, to moulder in putres- | | grounds, may be a mooted point among physicians ; 
that of Milton, it will be all devotion to the subject ; “cence into its primeval dust. Instead of eternizing | | but that all causes which lessen the salubrity of the 
it will move eagle like, soarmg upward and onward | ‘the memory of the beloved body, it is incorporated with | atmosphere are dangerous and ought to be removed 
to the sun, and, far from the gaze of the multitude, ‘the earth, in the positive assurance of being ultimate- | with all possible expedition, is beyond controversy. 
it will career alone, basking in the sunshine of glory | ly disturbed, and its ashes scattered to the four winds |, The consideration that burialgrounds are a possible 
to be seen only by the admiring eyes of future gener- || of heaven. | 








_cause of disease, should instigate people to some sac- 





ations. | If our wish be to consecrate the memory of depar- | rifices of hereditary prejudice for the safety of their 
Whereas the mind that enslaves itself, by catering | ted friends, to preserve their remains from violation, || friends. 
for the taste or madness of a faction or party —that | still bind them to us with the links of a living friend-|| It is not the least surprising anomaly in the human 


brings its stendard down to the depraved, and, it may | ship, and hold the bond of union unbroken, let |! character, that in those countries where even life is 
be, demoralizing taste of the pubic —can give but a | us burn their bodies, commit their ashes with sacred || valued less than its conveniencies, a stricter regard is 
black impressien, though the types be of silver. Its | care to the funeral urn, inscribe upon it the memento | | paid to public health in personal cleanliness and the 
strength will be prostrated, and, like the fallen oak, | mori, and place it in a niche in the family tomb, where | practice of interments, than where life is held dearer 
all its majesty will vanish, and its once green boughs | we may visit it, without fear of the pestilence which | than its most essential privileges. The apathetic 
will wither. This slavishness, visible in those desir- | hangs over the receptacles of the dead, which drives | and blood-thirsty Turk, the stabbing Italian, the gay 
ing ptesent popularity, is a dire plague spot on the fair | us from their solitary repose, to pay the tribute of our | and reckless French have their suburban cemeteries 
bodies of science and literature. This deadening of | tears to their silent manes, This practice would, also | and mausolea, shaded by cypress and willow, and 
the finer faculties of genius, this ¢ haining and fetter. } tend to a cultivation of the arts. The ancients ex-| planted with rosemary, and odoriferous trees and 





ing of the intellect, should be discontinued, and the | celled in this species of sculpture, Etruscan vases and | shrubs, and enriched with tombs and cooled by foun- 
mind should be permitted to take its free and heaven- | others, taken from Herculaneum, Pompeii, and the| tains which hallow the graves of their fathers, and 
ward course. | sepulchers of Nola, Capua, Santa Agatha, etc ; bear | make their country and their home ties of eternal af- 
Let us, then, have an ambition — not to tantalize } testimony ; and it was only on a decadence of the | fection. Travellers have ever been enthusiastic in 
our naturally good natures, by harboring fiendish envy, | arts, that the loathsome manner at present was in use | 
which we cannot but do if we would be first to court | | adopted. The proudest monuments of genius still ex- 
the applause of our contemporaries — but to pass over | | ist in the debris and mutilated columns of ancient | 
the paths of life without crushing the flowers which | | mausolea, sarcophagi, and sepuchral vases; and it | | Santo of Pisa, as a work of art, is one of the first 
embellish them, and aiming to make ourselves useful | } “might almost be assumed as an axiom, that the arts || in which the classical architecture began to be revived 
to our natures, by acting up tothe spirit of independ- || | of sculpture and architecture will never reach that | ||in Europe. Its length is about five hundred feet, its 
ence which has been ened | in our bosoms. | degree of excellence from which they have deteriorated | width one hundred and seventy, its height sixty, and 
|until the practice is revived; because, whatever ef. its form rectangular. It is built entirely of white 
CEMETE R I E S AND M A u SOLEA. | forts are now made, are upon so extensive a scale as|| marble; the southern facade is composed of forty 
Time is the isthmus between two eternities — the | to render them expensive, and consequently rare; | four pilasters ;_ two side doors give entrance into the 
vestibule that guides the mortal to immortality ; and | } | whereas, by adopting the ancient method of entomb- | interior, which forms a vast court of four hundred by 
Death, did we rightly comprehend his offices, is the 


| ment, the experiment would always be commensurate || sixty feet, surrounded by an arcade formed of sixty 
benevolent angel of the Deity, who summons us home || to the means , and the taste and ability grow with the || two arches, of a demi-gothic form. The two larger 


from the perils of our pilgrimage. The tomb, the | | increase of those means ; and, ultimately, subjects of | sides have each twenty six arches, which are of the 
vault, the sepulchre—corruption and the charnel- | proportionate grandeur and sublimity might spring || style of the exterior, supported upon columns to which 
house — darkness, decay and desolation should inspire | from these incipient efforts. As a nation of vigorous || 
no fear, but attract our contemplation and win our '|and aspiring minds, free from the shackles of those 
tenderest sympathies. By the teaure of our birth, || customs which have been sanctioned by usage, and at || with various specimens of early painting. Five an- 
we are allied to the dust—the earth is our mother | liberty ‘to choose our own modes, and mark out our || tique sarcophagi ornament the whole circumference, 
and our Jast home must be cn her bosom. We know || own destiny, it isa duty we owe to our fame and | raised upon conneien, Under these funeral porticoes, 
that we must die and it is cowardice and folly to avert | our freedom to revive so clsasic, beautiful and healthy |, are the monuments of celebrated men. But the style 
our minds from the thoughts of our departure. Let || a custom. and architecture of the Campo Santo are above our 


us, then, wander back awhile through the past and But though this practice might be adopted by a few | jmitative powers and means. The grand cemetery 
gaze upon the depositories of the dead, which men, || spirited individuals, it is too poteical and sublime for || at Naples would accord better with our capabilities 
im various ages, have consecrated to bereaved affec- | general assent ; 


1g s ; however innovating and free from || at present, This is composed of a large enclosure, 
tion. || uncomfortable prejudices, as a people, we may be, | having three hundred and sixty five openings or sep- 
we must look into another century for a realization | ulchres, answering to the days of the year symmetri- 
aginings boundless, their patience interminable, | of our theory. However, I see no reason why we | cally arranged. Each opening is closed by a stone, 
They wrought out their theories, their maxims, their | should not alter our present method of intering bodies which serves as a covering. ‘To this common depot 
poetry, their philosophy, from the ore — in the cru- | in the midst of our most populous cities, and follow, corpses are daily brought; one of the graves is 
cible of thought they analyzed its properties; and | the example of those countries where general recep- x 


led b opened, the body laid in it, and at the expiration of 
pri y the lights of past ages, they gave their | tacles of the dead are planned beyond the walls. The | the day, closed and sealed, after the precaution of 
iscoveries and inventions to the world in the purity /propriety of making interments within certain limits, throwing in a quantity of lime, which, by the time 


their admiration of the burial grounds of Constanti- 
nople, Smyrna, France and Italy. Some of those 
‘are splendid monuments of the arts. The Campo 


| 





a continued sub-base serves as a pedestal. The gal- 
‘leries are paved with fine marble, and ornamented 





. : : = 
The ancients were giants in intellect —their im- 
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of reopening at the end of the year, will have con- ‘| Zlare of wealth, stately and expensive monuments, 
sumed the body in such a manner, that nothing may | and that aristocratic expenditure, which were certain- 
be feared from decomposition. || ly the general taste, when I first left Massachusetts. 


But if our object be to preserve the dead in distinct | In aword, I had imagined those broad distinctions, 
graves, and perpetuate a memento of them in a man- | 
ner more agreeable to our present practice of bury- | 
ing, it would be a project promising a profitable re- 
turn, if not a permanent revenue for the municipal | 
authorities to purchase a tract of land, lying beyond 
the limits of a city, of sufficient area, and enclose it 
with a durable barrier of iron railing; then, let it be | 
laid out into an indefinite number of sections, of | 
sizes suitable to the demands of the purchasers ; let 
it be planted with trees of perennial verdure, and the 
whole intersected at right angles with gravelled walks 
like the beautiful burial ground at New Haven. 
Vaults might be excavated whenever desired, and 
sold to families in fee, subject to a very small tax. 
No partial enclosure should be allowed within the 
bounds of the cemetery, but the beauty of the whole 
should be consulted in preference to individual ca- 
price, save where that partiality might lead to the 
erection of magnificent mausolea. Hither all the 
dead of a city should be brought for interment, and 
none suffered to be buried elsewhere. In the center 
of this cemetery, a circular mound should be raised, 


from the middle of which should spring a colossal || 


shaft, inscribed to the memory of the father of his 
country, while around its base might be gathered the | 


mausolea of his noble coadjutors and compatriots. In| 


such a receptacle, the ashes of the dead might re- 
main in undisturbed repose, and their names live in 
the eyes of posterity, and ever and anon, be breathed 
from the lips of the living that strayed in melancholy 
musing among their habitations. The tombs would 
be a perpetual legacy to their descendants, and the 
ground they slept in be hallowed by the tears of ages. 
That dread of utter forgetfulness to the living, which 
clings to human nature in spite of all its philosophy, 
would cease ; and the assurance that he should sleep 
with his fathers, and live in the memory of his chil- 
dren, would solace the last moments of the expiring 
man, and reconcile him to his fate. Who does not 
sometimes indulge the anxious question, ‘ How shall 
{ die, and where will they lay me, when I have 
‘ shuffled off this mortal coil?’ That agonized affec- 
tion which clings to every vestige of a once loved 
companion, and haunts the silent tomb where all its 
fondness lies buried, might wander forth at the close 
of day, and in those melancholy aspirations to which 
the surcharged heart almost bursts to give utterance, 
unannoyed by the din of a busy city, and witnessed 
only by kindred beings impelled by the same sorrows. 
The poetic and touching spectacle so often witnessed 
in France of the living strewing flowers over the 
graves of their departed friends, and paying the trib- 
ute of a silent tear to their memory, would here be 
displayed, and the heart that languishes in the lonely 
sickness of regret, might be refreshed and invigorated 
by reflections springing from so pious an oblation. 
N. A. Maga. 








PHugitive Sketches. 


MOUNT AUBURN. 

In visiting some friends and a classmate at Cam- 
bridge, my friend, who is one of the proprietors of 
Mount Auburn, took me to see that famed cemetery, 
of which I had heard so much, and adequately con- 
ceived so little. To tell the truth and confess a pre- 
judice, I had preconceived any ideas rather than just 
ones of this place, touching which so much has been 


said. I had imagined white marble, the show and | 


| ted for all the living. 
here. After passing under a noble gate, over which 


could have no premonition that it would one day be a | 


' place of graves, filled with awe and meditation, for I 


which the rich are so generally disposed to carry even 
to the monuments and garniture of the house appoin- 
No such repulsive show was 





is recorded an appropriate verse from the scriptures, 


| we enter the cemetery by a carriage track, affording: 


a fine road through the grounds. I had often wan-. 
dered, gun in hand, about these beautiful woods, | 


rising to such striking inequalities of hill and dale 


from the extensive plain, when a boy at college. 
Even then this wild and extensive wood, though I 


it is intrinsically a beautiful wood, and such an one || 
| 


as would remind a stranger red man of the far forests 
of the Mississippi, and make him feel at home in it. | 
It presents a forest of a hundred acres, marked out | 
in winding walks amidst the stillness of pine clad | 


hills and deep shady dells, where the robin red breast, | 
and the other forest birds, build, rear their young, 
and sing, and where all about is as quiet as the eter- 


nal repose of the sleepers beneath. | 


Nothing could be imagined in better taste, nothing |, 


in more perfect keeping with the image that, I sus-_ 
pect, more people have formed of a pleasant resting 
place, after life’s fitful fever has passed. Say what 
we will! about the philosophic or even Christian indif- 
ference which we ought to feel in regard to the dis- 
posal of our remains, very few will ever find them- 
selves above the strong sympathies and repulsions of 
our physical nature, in relation to this matter. We 
often hear people affirm, that they have no interest in 


this subject. Who of them, if the alternative were 


proposed, would hesitate a moment between the 
choice of being buried here, or in the dreary stygian 
swamp of the protestant cemetery in New Orleans, 
where a weight is required to be attached to the 


| coffin, to sink it in the water, which rises within two 


feet of the surface? The associations and imagin- 
ings of poetry make up a much greater portion of our 
thoughts, than we are accustomed to realize. Rob 


| this short dream of our sojourn of the fancies, affec- 


tions, and sympathies that have no home but in the 
ideal world, and what have we left? For the stale, 
flat, unprofitable, and worn pleasures of uncolored 
reality, no one, it appears to me, would wish to re- 


main long on earth. Who of us, in making the last | 


scene present, has not invested it with softening and 


soothing circumstances in the thought of closing kis | 


wanderings where they commenced, and laying down 
his burdens in company with his sleeping friends in 
such a sweet spot as this? While we were here, a 
breeze swelled, and sunk away in the funeral tones 
given out from the pines. Numerous visitants were 
wandering about in groups, in pairs, and singly, with 
a quiet and pensive gait, apparently in meditation, 
and as they met, separated, and crossed each other’s 


path in silence, might seem as shadows hovering | 


round the remains of their friends. Perhaps it was 


only the illusion of my own impressions naturally at- | 


tributed to others, but it seemed to me, that the place 
and its accompaniments called forth deep thoughts 
and holy sympathies. As we saw them passing be- 


side some beautiful spot on hill-slopes, some opening 


between the pines, where the wintry sun would shed | 
its beams, we could imagine them uttering the inter- | 


nal aspiration : 


Oh, lay me in the spot where the sunbeams rest, 
When they promise a glorious morrow! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


Strange, that this beautiful conception of a ceme. 
tery is, as far as I know, the first and only one of its 
kind in America. I view it as an index of a higher 

| and better order of thinking. Placed, as it is, near 
the most opulent city in our country, and in the direct 
| vicinity of our most ancient and best endowed univer. 
sity, where the greatest number of men of letters 

| congregate, it seems a sort of public declaration, that 


'in an age of scrip, avarice, corporations, and brass, 


| some still retain heart and memory and the gentle 
and sacred thoughts that unite us with the departed. 
A simple ana befiting monument raised by her fe. 
male friends to the memory of Hannah Adams, with 
an appropriate and simple inscription, noting that her 
remains first tenanted this beautiful city of the dead, 
or what sems to me a more befiting phrase, that in- 
scribed over the entering gate of Jewish cemeteries 
—‘* The house of the living.’ One tomb, signalized 
| by an elevated granite shaft, denoted something of 
‘the ordinary inclination for distinction. Others bore 
| pyramidal shafts of the ordinary height. Others were 
| vaults with granite fronts, and covered with grass of a 


| verdure so soft and tender, as to suggest the beautiful 
| 


‘image of the Mantuan, ‘herba mollior somno.’ Many 


burial lots, as yet unoccupied, were enclosed with iron 
railings, surmounted with funeral ornaments, and the 
spaces within, perfectly clean of weeds and grass, 
were planted with evergreens, shrubs, lilies, and flow- 
‘ers. No where were these monuments crowded, but 
| were dispersed, as if emulating the rural sparseness of 
the habitations in the country. 

I understood, that the whole of this extensive area 
is laid off in burial lots, which were offered by the 
original proprietors for sale. Numbered tablets mark 
the extent and number ofthese lots. Beside the fine 
| carriage road, which intersects the grounds, winding 

walks, perfectly free from grass and weeds, though 
without any thing of the regular starchness of rolled 
gravel walks, conduct around and over the hills, and 
through the valleys, and seem to be trodden by fre- 
quent footsteps of visitants amidst these whispering 
shades, who come to dwell on the memory of their 


'| departed friends, and to commune with the contem- 


| plation of their own last sojourn. 
KNICKERBOCKER. 











PVoctrn. 





THE MINSTREL MAID. 

Original 

Tue sunset’s wings are all unfurled 
And wave along a cloudless sky ; 

Rich showers of light fall on the world, 
Ere Twilight litts her dreamy eye; 

The sun’s last beams, on glen and hill, 

Like Love’s first dreams, are lingering still, 

And on the forest fal! so bricht, 

The trees seem spirits clothed in light! 


, 





The lake that sleeps beneath the eye, 
Seems like a floating mass of gold, 

While every breeze that wanders by, 
Upheaves its bright and gorgeous fold; 

The willows bend above its breast, 

Like watchers of its lovely rest; 

And rocks piled up along its side, 


Seem castles of its strength and pride. 
Beneath the willow’s lake-kissed tress, 
{| On flowers that wave to Summer’s wines. 
| A maiden sits in loveliness, 
| And tunes a harp of golden strings. 
| She rises from her flower-built seat, 
And from a face as pure and sweet 


As moonlight cast on ocean’s pearls, 

Flings back her dark and clustering curls. 

| That bright young face! rapt fancy deems 
That some blest Houri, skies had tore, 
And left her home in heaven’s bright beams 
I To roam along this lake’s rude shore! 
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And now as fades the sun’s warm ray, 
Her fingers o’er the harp-chords stray, 
And sounds come forth upon the air, 
Like some pure angel’s evening prayer. 


‘ Falls to his rest the monarch sun — ~ 
Young zephyrs furl their radiant wings — 
Light clouds along the ether run, ' 
Like waters from God’s unseen springs. 


The trees look down on waters blue, 
As gazing on a mirror bright, | 
And their own shadows seem to view 

Pictured within its depths of light. 


Earth’s sounds are wandering far and free 
Upon the tireless waves of air, 

Anda every flower, and shrub and tree, 
Is sending up a sound of prayer. 


Oh for an angel’s shadeless wing 
To float up in that boundless sky, 
To hear the stars, unechoed, sing 
Where God’s sublimest secrets lie!’ 


Shadows roll heavy through the air, 
Like banners from night’s distant hall; 
Ten thousand shapes are clustering there, 
Along the horizon’s lighted wall; 
The stars come out like living things, 
To shine upon the Evening’s wings, 
And leaving their pure home in heaven, 
There tears, in showers of dew are given. 


That maiden was the village pride — 
A wild flower in the mountains rude, 

Who loved her own meek cottage-side 
And loved its happy solitude ; 

Nor loved aught else upon the earth ; 
For those who gave her being birth, 

Had broke the chains of earth, to rest 

In the far mansions of the blest. 


Bu Fame had blown her praises far 
As first among bright beauty’s daughters, 
And now she seemed like some pure star 
Come sweetly out o’er Life’s dark waters} 
And titled ones from tar had come 
To wean her from the mountain-home 3 
She would not go— her own wild glen 
Was dearer than the praise of men. 


3ut one there was her fame had drawn, 
A titled, proud, and haughty one, 
Who oer her spirit broke the dawn — 
The burning dawn of Passion’s sun! 
The maiden loved — for from his eye 
There flashed a beam so wild and high, 
Her heart was bowed before its spell, 
Like beauty kneeling for its knell! 


But his dull heart ne’er knew of love — 
That brightest ray of heavenly light 

Which ere has blessed us from above, 
Ne’er shone wpon his spirit’s night: 

And on its hidden, sluggish stream, 

Affection’s star ne’er threw its beam; 

But all within was dark and cold 

As midnight’s heaviest, dewy fold! 


And, as in triumph o’er Love’s vow, 

Nature had wreathed in manly charms 
His icy heart, and on his brow 

Had stamped her seal with Beauty’s arms; 
And he had scorned all woman-kind — 
But loved with Beauty’s chain to bind 
Their young affection’s worshippings, 
Then cast them off, as worthless things. 


She loved him —and her every sigh 
Breathed the fond heart’s first offering; 
And every glance trom her dark eye, 
3rought Love’s kind tidings on its wing; 
And her wild harp which once would tell 
‘Such strains as angel-harps might swell 
From their wreathed clouds of gold above, 
Now only breathed the name of Love. 


He knew her power upon his heart — 
And, though he scorned a woman’s love, 

He felt a pleasure when the dart 
Of sorrow pierced the victim dove; 

And in soft words he vowed to her, 

He was her beanty’s worshipper ; 

But demons dwelt within his breast 

Like serpents under flowers at rest. 


The minstrel thought that she was loved, 
And pleasure’s pure, unsullied ray, 

Above her stainless spirit moved =~ 
Like first light from the fount of day; 

But in her heart no joy would swell, 

Unless ’t was shared by Fiorizel ; 

And every sound her lyre awoke 

The praises of her loved one spoke, 


But when her heart by love was chained 
So strong that nought but death could sever, 

He cursed the love she thought had reigned, 
And left her mountain home forever! 

When the dread truth burst on her sight 

No sign betrayed the spirit’s blight; 

No tear could from its fountain start, 

No sigh came from her bleeding heart, 





.* * * * * * 


Twilight has put her dark robe on, 
And floats above the blue lake’s breast ; 
The sun’s last beam is scarcely gone 
Thin clouds are floating o’er the west; 
Beneath the same green willow tree, 
That maiden wakes her minstrelsy, 
But not the strain her free harp rung 
| Ere Passion’s spell was round her flung! 


‘The sun goes down the golden west 

To cheer another world with light ; 
My spirit’s sun has sunk in gloom, 

And wrapped my weary soul in night! 





A few short hours and that bright sun, 
Will ride along the sky’s wide plain ; 

| But on my heart no light candawn, 

| Till Death has broken Passion’s chain! 

| 





The stars are on the sky’s broad face — 
Bright drops from Day’s exhausted urn ; 
But in my heart the flame of Hope, 
Will ne’er again its incense burn! 





The moon rolls up a cloudless sky, 
To light the earth while Day is gone ; 
But o’er my heart grief spreads her night — 
A night, no moon can shine upon ! 


| 

| 

| 

! 

| 

| 

| 

| 

i 

| 

| 

| * . . . 

| The Night’s wings sweep along in might, 
| And wave huge shadows o’er the sky: 
| So o'er my heart dark sorrow’s plume 

| Sweeps like a blackened banner by ! 
| 

| 

{ 

| 

| 

| 

| 

' 

| 


My spirit’s idol! —thou hast spurned, 

A love which burned so pure for thee ; 
Yet in Life’s eve I see thy torm, 

And on Love’s broken pinion flee ! 


To thee !—to thee !— my spirit bowed 
When the heart’s fire blazed quick and bright; 
And now when tears have quenched its flame, 
The embers flash for thee their light! 


Life’s troubled day draws near its close, 
My lyre should only wake for thee, 
The harp and hand alike must die — 
I tear its chords and both are free !’ 


She snapped the strings and threw the lyre 
| Beneath the lake’s bright, flashing fold ; 
The pure flame of her spirit’s fire, 
| Beneath the touch of grief grew cold; 

She sank upon that bed of flowers, 

| Where she had passed her happy hours 
As if to sleep — but o’er her head 

| Dark shadows gathered — she was dead! 
*M* 





i WRITTEN IN DEJECTION. 





Original. 





| Tue heart that trusts to Hope’s delusive bark, 

| Or thinks to feed on some delicious joy, 

| May picture through Hope’s glass some kindling spark 
| Which brightly burns — but only to destroy. 


|| Hope is the tyrant tantalizer of the mind 

|| His golden chalice wearies oft the lip, 

|| It holds but painteé nectar, and we find 

r *T is mockery when mortals most would sip. 








| Lvitoy’s Corresponyence. 
FROM EUROPE. 

Liverpoon, Auge. 31. 1833. 

| Srnce my last, I have made a delightful excursion 
into Scotland, and visited a great many spots in that 
|| interesting country, which the pen of Sir Walter 
| Scott has made familiar as ‘household words.’ I 
started from here on the Wednesday of last week, 
| and made a visit, on my way to Scotland, to the 
‘romantic lakes of Westmoreland and Cumberland. 
|In the neighborhood of these Jakes reside Southey 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


{| 
| 


| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


and Wordsworth, and formerly others, who, from the 
| peculiarity of their styie and their location acquired 
‘the name of the ‘ Lake Poets.’ On Saturday, I vis- 
|| ited Abbotsford, once the charming dwelling of the 
great enchanter of the north. But now its halls are 
| deserted and silent; and I was shown through the 
| rooms by a domestic, who with her husband, are now 
|| the only tenants of the fairy palace. The situation 

of the house I do not conceive to be well chosen, It 
||is ina hollow, among bleak and barren hills; and 
| although Sir Walter did all that could be done to im- 
|| prove it, by planting trees, shrubbery, &c., yet after 
| all, the place appears gloomy and cold. The exterior 
of the building presents a great variety of fanciful 
and grotesque architecture, and seems like an old 
gothic castle in miniature. But it is the interior, its 
| decorations, and above all, its associations with the 
name and character of its former possessor, that ren- 


1} 
| 
| 


| der Abbotsford an attractive, a sacred place, towards 

which many a pilgriia in after time will wend his 
|, way, as I have done, and do homage to the memory 
| of this great depictor of men and manners. The 
| house remains as he left it, not having been inhabited 
| since his death. J visited his library and the private 

study, where he wrote those works which have as- 

tonished and delighted a world, and which will con- 
| tinue in all ages to be read and admired by all lovers 
| of nature and genius. After spending an hour in 
| this interesting place, and proceeded two miles far- 
| ther down the Tweed, to Melrose Abbey, one of the 
|| finest Gothic ruins in Britain, and which Sir Walter 
| tells us must be seen by the ‘pale moonlight.’ The 

same evening I arrived at Edinboro’, where I spent 

three days very pleasantly on surveying the scenes 

and delightful spots in the city and environs. Its 
ding, and taking 
it altogether, I do not hesitate to pronounce it the 
most magnificent city that Lever have seen. Its cas- 


situation is very noble and comman 


tle, its hills, its churches, its monuments, its squares, 
| its houses, are all grand; I could easily have spent a 
month among them. Here is Holyrood house, the 
residence of the unfortunate Mary, and the scene of 
Rizzio’s murder. Here too, in the castle, her son 
James I. was born, and here are shown the crown, 
sceptre aud jewels that once belonged to the Scottish 
kings The walks in and around Edinboro’ to Arthur's 
seat, Salisbury Craggs, the Cathion Hill, the Castie 
Hill, Leith Water, &c., are delightful, and I spent 
most of my time among them. I made an excursion 
too of about seven miles to Roslin castle aud chapel, 
the last of which is one of the loveliest little speci- 
meus of Gothic architecture in existence. On Tues- 
day I sailed up the Firth of Forth and Stirling, and 
after visiting the casile there, (which has a very bold 
position and from which there is a very extensive and 
lovely prospect.) I proceeded to “ajlender and passed 
the night. On Wednesday morning, I passed 
through the Trosachs to Loch Katrine, sailed up the 
‘lake in a row-boat, crossed on fvot (live miles,) the 
pass of Invermaid to Loch Lomond, sailed down that 
lake in a steamboat, crossed to Dunbarton in a coach 
and then sailed up the Clydeto Glasgow. 
|| ‘This is called the short tour in tie Highlands and 
i leads you through the scenes described in the Lady 
of the Lake. Much of the scenery is beautiful, but 
compared with Switzerland it appers tame and the 
mountains were molehills. At Glasgow I spent a 
day. ‘here is nothing to be seen here but its noble 
cathedral. It was my purpose to have crossed from 
Glasgow to the Giants’ Causeway, and thence to 
Dublin, Holyhead and Wales; but finding the boat a 
very poor one, and the weather unpromising, [I con- 
cludeded to give it up and proceed straight to this 
) place where I arrived early this morning. 
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Mr. Eprror. I have just arrived in town —have just | 
been looking into your last number — have just read it. 
But I hear that your support in this city is only two toa | 
thousand — two subscribers to a thousand in the city of | 
Hartford! Why, my dear sir, your paper is almost in | 
Cimmerian darkness, and instead of two dozen subscri- | 
bers, you should have two thousand, I'll tell you how to’ 
obtain so many. 
Casket. Buy up a lot of old, worn out plates, copper or | 


steel; efface the real, original publisher’s names, and |! 
say, ‘Published for The Pearl and Literary Gazette.’ |! 


Start a weekly Saturday Courier or Evening Post — 
place all your matter, from week to weck, in that, so as 
to make it ‘shoot two birds,’ &c., and whenever your 
paper comes out, send a number to every editor in the 
United States, with a small, neatly printed circular, re- 
questing favor, notices, and puffs! Depend upon it, sir, 
the more you try to humbug—to use the publisher’s 
phrase —-the public, the greater will be your success. 
Get some old wood-cuts, and by all means have them 


ly! Obtain also a magnificent border for your cover, 


and say that it was ‘made expressly’ for your work. | 


By the bye, Iam thinking that if you should offer one 
or two prizes —say, one of a hundred dollars and anoth- 
er of fifty, for the best Tale and Poem, it would work 
for your benefit. 
them,—only be sure to put the Hsq. at the end of the 
names. That Esq. is a most potent character ! 


And as to writers in general, no matter who they are, | 
only be sure to come out occasionally with the ‘Great | 
Known ’— it will be an easy matter to cheat the public | 
Admit | 
every thing that is sent to you—there is nothing like | 
Every Adonis will subscribe — every Alexis will | 


the rest of the time, with the ‘little unknown.’ 


that. 
laud you! Get one or two pretty named ladies to write 
verses — copy a great deal from English papers — never 


notice any other periodical than your own; and be sure | 


tu puff that when you can. 


their papers are sent before those for subscribers are 
mailed, and puff, puff, puff! 
Mr. Editor, I am interested in your paper. 


only way in which you can be rewarded. 
spirit of the times — such is the degeneracy of the press, 
and the vile deceit of those who usurp the places which 
should be filled by educated and enlightened men, that it 


is hard for any one, however gifted with prescience, to, 


foretell when the day shall arrive that will place genius 
on its true elevation, and reward talent with its richest 
boon. Ss. 


Our correspondent is not too severe. 
the syeophancy and debasement of many of those con- 
nected with the press; and no person who thinks and 
acts for himself, can fail to observe, and speak of the 
miserable condition of the periodical press. The most 


sterling works—those rich in lofty and independant || 


thought, pure in principle, and conducted by men of tal- 
ent, sink into oblivion, while the merest trash remodelled, 
refitted, and reprinted, rises into notice, honored and 
supported. We shall not, we can assure our correspon- 
dent, take up with his advice. If we cannot speak in- 
dependently — if we cannot act manfully and decently 


—if we cannot stand, unmoved by disappointment or 


attack, amid those around us, and gain support and en- 
couragement, we will not stand at all. But while there 


is a glimmering hope of ultimate success—while we | 
can believe that there are around us, independent minds | 
which glory.in free, original and unechoed thought, we 1 
shall stand, as we were all made to stand, uninfluenced |' 


by mean desires of hoarding lucre, pleased with having 


In the first place, send out two or three | 
pages of Prospectus’ promises, like the Lady’s Book or |; 


: ease, that the productions of a writer are seized on by 


| ity, if unwilling to pronounce the act one of deliberate | 


It will matter very little who obtains | 


In fine, be as selfish as you , 
can possibly make yourself—bribe every editur you can | 
to notice your work with commendation —tell them that : 


It should 
be supported, and though I cannot expect that you will | 
take up with my advice; yet, trust me, I believe it is the | 
Such is the | 


We well know | 


: || negligence almost as culpable. 
printed on orange colored paper —they will take superb-)) ” 


| the means whereby to live, but independent, unbribed, 
and conscious of a reward hereafter. 





Literary Piracies. We were at the point of writing 
an article concerning the petty pilfering, which we daily 
observe among our exchange papers, when the remarks 
below came to hand inthe Literary Journal. Before 
transferring them to our columns we would beg leave to 
| state that hereafter if any one of our exchange papers is 
| detected in the wanton committal of such acts, the said 
| paper, so offending, shall forfeit all right or claim to ex- 
| change. 

‘Scarcely a week passes, in which we do not hear com- 
' plaints from some one of the editorial fraternity, against 
| those who have converted to their own use, the labors of 
his pen, without acknowledgement. Many apparent 
‘instances of this literary plunder are of course to be 

attributed to the rapidity of selection, and the casualties 
, incident to the hasty compilations which are made for 

the newspaper press. But still, it is too frequently the 





others and appropriated to their own purposes, with so 
| little respect to the rights of authorship, that even Char- | 


‘fraud, is at least compelled to view it as the result of 





Every writer must of course feel gratified at seeing 
his effusions frequently and extensively copied, if it is 
|| done with fairness and honesty. But he may be par- 
| doned, if he should exhibit a slight degree of resentment, 
| at finding his work, perhaps the labor of days, purloined 
| by some unconscionable plunderer, even before the 
paper on which it was printed, has become dry; and 
sent forth over the country, as original, in some other 
publication, almost simultaneously with his own; and 
then copied into a dozen others, ‘without name or date, 
text or comment.’ 

If this state of things should continue, it will soon be | 
necessary for those conductors of the press who labor 
with the pen, to adopt some system for self defence | 
against the host who edit with scissors; for it is now al- | 
| most necessary for a writer to restrict every essay toa 
single sheet of manuscript: lest the first pages should 
| be seized on and appropriated by some one else, before , 
the concluding portion can be written. 

As for ourselves, we have not ‘ been Jong in business ;’ | 
yet in this respect, we are, already, as honest Dogberry | 
says, ‘one that hath had losses.’ Most of these violations 
of editorial courtesy and of the rights of authorship are, | 
singly, perhaps of little consequence to those who may 
be supposed more immediately interested in them: still, 
the frequency of the practice, and the want of correct 
feeling which it indicates, are certainly subjects of just 
reprehension, 


| 





NOTES FOR THIS NUMBER. 


Noruine remarkable has, as yet, come to our table ex- 
cept the North American Magazine —the last number 
of the second volume. It is a rich one, and many of the 
articles are first-rate. The Critical Dissertation on 
Hamlet, by Dr. Beaseley, though rather prolix, is never- | 
'| theless interesting, and ‘ The Second Era of the English | 
Drama’ capital. The Table Talk is lively and full, | 
and the Statistics are useful and instructive. | 
an extract: 
List of drunken persons taken into custody by the me- } 

| tropolitan police, and discharged when sober, by the su- | 
perintendents, during the year 1832, arranged numeri- | 
eally :— October, males 1,549, females 1,097; Decem- | 
ber, males 1,423, females 934; July, males 1,355, fe- | 
males 989; November, males 1,353, females 879; Au- | 





Here is 


| 


| Source of happiness and profit to its editor, and ever re- 
|main a monument of his perseverance, industry and 


i} 
\} 


|| good morals. 


| learning! 

The first and second number of the Cincinnati Mir- 
| ror, edited by W. D. Gallagher and T. H. Shreve, gen- 
| tlemen of talent, is also before us; and we have turned 
| over its enlarged and beautiful sheet —instructed and 
'amused. We render our humble wishes for its success. 
| The Literary Journal at Providence, and the New 
| York Mirror are both of them agreeable publications — 
| deserving of strong support, which we hope they possess. 
| Wetrust that while introducing our little sheet in the 
| same towns where their papers are circulated, we'shal] 
‘not interfere with their well earned patronage, or have 
{other than pleasant feelings. The great object for 
| which we are all striving — the encouragement of native 
| talent and of American literature, demands the freest 
| promptitude to do what is right. We make these re- 
| marks not that we have seen anything in either of the 
| papers above mentioned, hostile to our publication ; but 
; because we have found our own bosom sometimes feel- 
, ing alittle jealous, but which we are gratified to say, 
|never has, and, we trust, never will exhibit itself. 
, Both papers are conducted by gentlemen, worthy guar- 
|dians of our country’s literary interests—and both 
| papers are full of learning, refined taste, and rigid dis- 
'cipline. We never shall shiver a lance or throw down 
' our glove, except with an honorable spirit. 
| It is pleasant, exceedingly so, to observe the growing 
, independence of our literary journals. 
| To flatter and give false opinions is not now the best 
icurrency. The periodical literature of the country has 
‘risen, within the last year or two, to a nobleness and 
| dignity, which presage that pure, rigid taste will be en- 
listed more and more for the purity of the press, and 
The profession of an editor, ina few 
| years, will not merely take the leisure moments of the 
lawyer or physician, to select and revise the articles; it 
will be a profession, requiring cool calculation, patient 
thought, honesty of purpose, and a desire for the good, 
| as well as the pleasure of the community. We hail 

these journals which appear in the cause of truth, and 
, for the dissemination of correct opinions with remarka- 
ble interest, and they have our most cordial wishes for 
their prosperity. 

Tue American Quarterly Observer, edited by B. B. 
| Edwards, is a most capital work. 
| was issued a week or two since. The object is praise- 
| worthy —its execution and character very creditable 
| and high. 

We would recommend The American Quarterly Ob- 
i server to all who wish good writing, sound logic and 
| just sentiment. There isno other work in America of 

the kind, and it deserves steady and firm patronage, 
' which we confidently believe will be rendered toit. It 
| is remarkable for its impartiality in criticism, for the 
excessive beauty of its composition, and for its wnique- 
ness. It is an honor to Boston, to New England, and to 
the United States. Mr. Edwards merits the approba- 
' tion of every one. 


The second number 


To Corresponvents. 


' 'Tuere are some well finished and beautiful stanzas in 
|Q. R’s piece; but we cannot admit it because there are 
, Several that are below mediocrity. It is strange that 
, When a person can write well, he will not work upon 
| and make perfect his composition. 
| Acorrespondent at New Haven is chargeable with 
this fault. Possessing thoughts of a high order some- 
, times, his pieces on the whole are tame, and unworthy 


| to be given to the public. We shall be happy to give 


| gust, males 1,303, females 935; September, males 1,299, || through our columns, any of his well-finished pieces — 


826; March, males 1,187, females 710; February, males 


Total, males 15,411, females 10,291. 

The North American Magazine is an honor to the 
country. We admire its manliness and independence; 
and hail with pleasure its unpuffed march. May it be a 


1,178, females 743; April, males 1,149, females 693. | 


females 976; June, males 1,224, females 780; May, |, but the two which we have now on hand, were two has- 
. ~ 7 | 
males 1,202, females 729; January, males 1,189, females | 


tily written, and are declined. The prose of this gen- 
i tleman we think must be very fair. 
‘| ‘The Album verses which we have had for some time, 
| though very good, will not, we fear, interest our readers. 
| The article from Boston entitled ‘ Chivalry,’ has been 
}mislaid. If the author will furnish another copy, we 
i. shall be pleased to give it a place. 
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